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Samuel Ferguson, Q. C, read — 
An Account of further Explorations at Locmariaquer, 

LN BrITTANX. 

Since the discovery of the inscribed stones at the sepulchral monument 
called Mane Nelud, of which the -writer gave an account at the meeting 
of the Academy on the 9th November, explorations attended with va- 
luable results have been made at the Mane Nelud, and at another tu- 
mulus of the Locmariaquer group called the Butte de Ccesar. These 
operations have been instituted by M.. Lefebvre, Prefect, and carried 
out by M. Bene Galles, Military Sub-Intendant of the Department of 
Morbihan. To M. Galles the writer is indebted for the facts of which 
he submitted a summary, with some illustrations and comments grounded 
on his own observation. 

The expectation of finding a sepulchral chamber in the eastern end 
of the Mane Nelud was not realized. The only substruction discovered 
there consisted of a range of stones, set on end, crossing the breadth of 
the mound. Parallel to this, and nearer to the centre, was a trench 
cut in the under soil, filled with large stones, which appear to have 
undergone the action of fire. In the earth of which the body of the 
mound is composed, near the upright stones, were found the bones of 
several heads of horses. 

The exploration of the Butte de Casar was more fruitful in results. 
This tumulus lies about half a mile south from the Mane Nelud, on the 
opposite side of the little town of Locmariaquer, overlooking the strait 
which connects the estuary or inland sea of Morbihan with the outer 
waters of the Bay of Quiberon. It is called, in Breton, Mane-er-Rrouich, 
that is, the Mount of the Fairy or Goblin, a name which argues igno- 
rance of its real origin amongst those who have so designated it. It is 
of grander dimensions than the Mane Nelud; composed of dry stone with 
a thin coating of vegetable soil; in form, an oval of 110 yards in its 
major, by 66 yards in its minor diameter; and 33 feet high. Two rude 
stone obelisks, or menhirs, 27 and 25 feet high, respectively, formerly 
stood outside the base at the northern side. They are now fallen and 
broken, as are all the other menhirs at Locmariaquer, including the great 
one, the fragments of which collectively measure 67 feet, adjoining the 
Merchants' Table tomb. 

The process of excavation was begun from above. In the ex- 
ternal stratum of earth, eleven medals of Roman Emperors, from 
Tiberius to Trajan, were found, together with fragments of bronze, 
glass, and pottery. Lower down amongst the dry stones forming 
the bulk of the tumulus, were found beads in coloured terra cotta ; 
and at a depth of about 15 feet a blue-veined glass bead, which, how- 
ever, may have dropped from above in the course of excavation. At 
22 feet, after precautions taken to prevent the descent of objects from 
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above, the workmen came on pieces of carbon and unglazed pottery ; 
and from thence to the level of the soil, on scattered beads of jasper and 
agate. At 30 feet from the summit the great stones of the central 
chamber were encountered. An opening having been effected by the 
falling in of one of the covering stones, an interior of 13 feet 
by 9, and about 5 feet high, was disclosed. There is no external 
gallery, the chamber resembling, in this respect, that of the Butte de 
Tumiac in the same neighbourhood. "Within were found the following 
objects : — 

93 stone hatchets in hard tremolith ; 11 ditto in jade, each broken 
in two or more fragments — one of the extraordinary length of 1 8 inches ; 
9 beads in jasper, some as large as hen eggs; 2 perfect jade hatchets, 
one white, the other green, of beautiful finish, and 1 3 inches long ; an 
annular disk, or flat oval ring of jade, 5 - 3 inches in major, by 4-9 inches 
in minor diameter, slightly cambered or dished in the'direction of the 
minor axis. It occupied the centre of the chamber, lying with its 
major axis in the line of north and south, being the line of the diagonal 
of the chamber. The small end of the green jade hatchet rested on 
the ring, and with the white jade hatchet and some of the jasper 
beads appeared to have been carefully placed in the same line. The 
other objects were imbedded in earthy matter covering the floor to a 
depth of about 18 inches, but no trace of bones or animal remains could 
be discovered. 

Neither does any sculpture appear on the stones of the chamber ; 
but outside, in the position of a bar laid flat among the stones closing 
the entrance at the northern end, was discovered the very remarkable in- 
scribed stone figured in Plate XXIV. This stone has been broken in four 
pieces, probably by the weight of the superincumbent mass ; and one 
small fragment is unfortunately missing. It is a rude parallelopiped of 
granite, measuring 3 feet 9 inches in length, by 1 7 inches in breadth, 
and 7 inches in thickness. It lay with the inscribed face under. The 
sides had been wrought parallel by the hand, but the inscribed surface 
is in the natural state. The writer has been furnished with a rubbing 
and photograph, from which the plate has been carefully designed. 

The first consideration arising on the view of this remarkable ana- 
glyph is the employment of the eartoueke-like panel occupying the centre 
of the group. In respect to this object, the writer submits, — 

First. — That it is not itself a character, but is designed to represent a 
shield. This conclusion arises from an examination of other objects 
sculptured on similar stone monuments of the neighbourhood, hitherto 
inedited or imperfectly represented. The first of these (Plate XXV.), 
hitherto unnoticed, is from one of the parietal supports of the corridor 
leading to the sepulchral chamber of the tumulus, on the Isle Longue, in 
the Morbihan Sea. This seems evidently meant as the outline of a shield, 
the rings at either side representing the arm-holds in imperfect perspec- 
tive. The ogee form of the upper part, and the symmetrical contraction 
or gathering-in of the panel at the springing of the curve, are features 
to be specially noticed. The external ornamentation, giving the effect 
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of a fringe of threads or tassels* blown up by the wind, is quite in the 
taste of the Gavrinis sculptures. It appears to the writer most probable 
that it was some object similar to this which led the local antiquaries of 
the last century to believe that among the sculptures of the dolmen 
near Locmariaquer, called Les Pier res Plattes, they could discern the out- 
line of the sacred scarabaeus. The Pierres Plattes are still standing ; 
but the chamber has been filled with field stones, and the writer was 
not able to uncover more than one of the five sculptured supports alleged 
to exist there ; it also is in the same barbaric taste ; but the design on it, 
if intended for a shield, as possibly it may be, does not present the peculiar 
outline now under consideration. This characteristic feature, however, 
is plainly traceable on the sculpture which decorates the headstone of the 
chamber of the noble megalithic tomb called the Merchants' Table, 
adjoining the Mane Ifelud (Plate XXYI.). In the accurate work of De- 
landre it is alleged that the upper member of this design is a perfect 
ogee. This portion of the stone is much weather-worn; and the 
writer was unable, with the closest examination, to trace the termination 
of the outline at top. But just below the commencement of those 
lines, the characteristic lateral contraction, or gathering-in, which gives 
the insect appearance to the outline, is clearly apparent. A remarkable 
series of crescent-like projections form a fringe down one side of the 
panel, and may have existed symmetrically on the side opposite ; but 
the stone is too much worn to render this certain. The field is charged 
with pattern work of considerable elegance, executed in bas-relief, as 
are the other parts of the design, which certainly seems intended to re- 
present the shield of the personage whose war hatchet forms so con- 
spicuous an object on the ceiling of the chamber. Comparing this and 
the object from Isle Longue with the ogee- headed cartouche under con- 
sideration, there seems no doubt that the latter is also designed as a 
shield. 

Secondly. — Separating the outline of the panel from the characters 
with which it is charged, it would appear that these latter are not de- 
signed for mere ornamentation, but constitute a significant group, re- 
quiring a certain number of particular members to complete the expres- 
sion of some meaning. This appears from the fact, that one member of 
the group extends beyond the margin of the panel, and is partly confused 



* Confer Horn. Iliad. B. 446 :— 

fHT& li yXaVK&irtc ' ABtivt/ 
Atyifi' ix ov c' *piri/toi', ayijpwv dGavdrqv r.i 
Tijc (Karov OvaavQt wayxpvcioi rjipeBovrai, 
ndvrtc iVTrXiKits, eicard/i/3oioj 31 ««ffroc. 

" With whom Minerva azure-eyed advanced, 
Th' inestimable ^gis on her arm, 
Immortal, unobnoxious to decay. 
An hundred braids, close-twisted, all of gold, 
Each valued at a hundred beeves, around. 
Dependent, fringed it." — Cowprr. 

». i. k. r-Roc. — vol. vm. 3 o 
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with, its outline. It would appear as if the artist had begun from the 
left-hand side, and was obliged, from want of room, to extend the last 
member of his composition beyond the limits intended to contain the 
monogram. 

Thirdly. — The constituent parts of the monogram seem to be cha- 
racters having separate and distinct functions. This would appear to re- 
sult from a comparison of the central portion of the contained group with 
the central figure in stone (No. 4) from the Mane Nelud (see page 401, 
ante), and from the similarity of the lowest member of the group to the 
objects inscribed on the headstone of the chamber of the Butte de Timiac, 
explored by the Antiquarian Society of Vannes, in A. D. 1853. 

"With respect to the objects external to the panel, they appear to 
present the hatchet in various modes of mounting and in various combi- 
nations. The loop at the head of some of the varieties seems to be an 
imperfect representation of the recurved handle, as it appears in the larger 
design on the ceiling of the Merchants'' Table tomb, and on one of the 
parietal supports of the passage to the chamber of Gavrinis. 

The drawing of the objects on the under surface of the covering 
stone of the Merchants' Table tomb (Plate XXVII.) exhibits, besides the 
peculiarly mounted hatchet and the designs referred to by the writer in 
his former Paper, two characters hitherto unnoticed, apparently the re- 
mains of some memorial designation formerly existing along the western 
edge of the plafond. This portion of the stone slopes upward and out- 
ward, forming a species of natural cornice, which is much exposed and 
weather-worn. Some traces apparently of a third character exist ; but, 
owing to the disintegration of the surface, the writer was unable to fix 
on any definite outline. Eesemblances may be traced between those 
which remain and two of the characters from the Mane Nelud. It would 
thus seem as if each of the great tumuli at Locmariaquer had originally 
contained a memorial designation inscribed in characters having separate 
functions, and some kind of significance in combination. 

Keturning to the varied array of hatchets which surrounds the panel on 
the 3tonefrom the Butte deCasar, and viewing these objects by the light 
reflected from the larger examples, it would appear as if some of them 
were designed to be represented as decorated with an ornament in the 
nature of a plume issuing from the curved top of a recipient handle ; 
others are seen mounted on handles received into the socket of the head. 
The position of the hand-guard in all the instances where it appears, is 
reversed — a circumstance which can hardly be considered accidental. 
In one group a smaller hatchet seems to issue from the blade of a larger. 
The appendages attached to or connected with others appear not arbi- 
trary, but the result of design. These singularities may induce a ques- 
tion whether we have here a representation merely of the arms of an 
individual, or whether those objects also may not have some significant 
force as characters or representative symbols. 

In reference to the imperfect figure in the lower compartment, 
which seems to be the rude outline of a horned quadruped, the eye is at 
once arrested by the prominence rising from behind the shoulder. Whe- 
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ther this be designed to represent some detail of harness, or part of the 
natural outline, the writer does not venture to speculate ; but refers to 
the fact, that amongst the objects shown to Pallas, as having been found 
in the tombs surrounded by stone circles, on the Obi, were flat cast 
figures of elks, reindeer, and stags. The object supposed by the writer 
to be a plough on the Table des Marehands has been thought by careful 
observers to represent portion of an animal figure. 

As regards the probable age of the megalithic monuments of Brit- 
tany, the writer noticed the fact, that Cisalpine Gaul was peopled by 
tribes from the region of Transalpine Gaul, corresponding with modern 
Brittany, so early as the first and second centuries after the foundation 
of Eome ; and that, with one exception near Trent, no monuments of 
this character appear to have been observed anywhere in the valley of 
the Po. On this subject the writer invited information, and submitted 
that, if in fact the Gaulish family did not leave such memorials of 
their presence in Lombardy, the conclusion would seem to follow that 
we must seek for the people who practised those modes of sepulture in 
an earlier epoch than that of the Celtic migrations. The singular taste 
and barbaric aspect of the objects appear to the writer to refer them 
to a race having more of the characteristics of the Indian and Poly- 
nesian offshoots from the parent seats, than of any of the existing na- 
tionalities of Europe. 

Denis H. Kelly, Esq., read the following — 

Account of Inscribed Stones at Fuerty, County of Eoscommon. 

Previous to entering on the subject matter of the paper to be submitted 
to the Academy's notice this evening, I think it well to read St. Evin's 
words, as quoted by Colgan in the tripartite Life of St. Patrick, in order 
that a correct idea may be formed of the remarkable locality in which 
these inscribed stones have been discovered, and which my lamented 
friend, Dr. O'Donovan, has fully identified in the Ordnance Survey 
letters, county of Eoscommon, in 1838, with the pi&apo of Colgan: — 

" The holy man came afterwards to the country of Ua TTlaine ; and, 
preaching the divine word there, converted and baptized all the people 
of that country, and laid the foundation of the church of pi&apc, over 
which he appointed one of his disciples re et nomine Justus, and who was 
in dignity a deacon. He left him the ' Eitual Book of the Sacraments 
and of the Sacred Ministry.' 

" The sanctity of Justus was not more wonderful than his age; for 
it is said ' that it was from this Ritual Bool, left him by_ St. Patrick, 
he read, in the CXL T " year of his age ! the form and the rite, when he 
regenerated St. Kiernan of Cluain in the salutary water of baptism.' " 

Colgan also says, in a note, that " Fidhart was in his own time a 
parish church, in the diocese ofElphin, and in the country of Mainech." 

Dr. O'Donovan, at considerable length, in the Ordnance Survey 
Letters, Eoscommon, proves the Fiodart of Colgan to be derived from 
pio&, a wood, and apb, arduus, an height ; and from the analogy of 
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